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WHAT’S 92 SCORE BUTTER? What 
does albacore mean on a can of tuna fish? 
What's the difference between red salmon, 
chum salmon, and pink salmon? What does 
fancy on a can of tomatoes mean? Is vanil- 
lin flavoring the same as vanilla flavoring? 
That round purple stamp on the meat, does 
it mean Government graded ? 

These are some of the questions which a 
national organization of grocers used in edu- 
cating men in grocery stores on how to an- 
swer questions their customers ask. 

Grocers run grocery stores and not quiz 
programs, and it’s a good thing for them, 
too, for there’s many a time consumers get 
the wrong answer when they pop questions 
like these. No reflection on the grocers, 
mind you. 
ran off in a couple of places in their answers 


Even the educators of grocers 


to these questions. 

Take the question about the round purple 
stamp. The answer, given to the grocers by 
the experts conducting this “Information 
Please” test was right in a way but wrong 
because of its omissions. The round purple 
stamp is applied to all meats sold in inter- 
state commerce, and it indicates not quality, 
but wholesomeness. It means the meat has 
been given a sanitary examination and is de- 
clared fit to eat. That’s where the official 
answer stops. It does not go on to say that 
there are also Federal grades for meat which 
do tell you the quality of the meat you're 
buying. The omitted part of the answer is 
something very useful to know, because 


sometimes you get Federally graded meat 
only when you ask for it. First you have to 
know enough to ask for it, and then be per- 
sistent about it. 

Behind the people who sell you goods are 
the people who produce and process them. 
They have the best chance to know what's 
in the goods they handle. They have the 
first chance to write the informative tag that 
will travel along with the goods to the 
counter where you find them: 

Informative labels, however, depend on 
more than the manufacturers and processors, 
they depend on consumers, too—consumers 
who insist upon authentic, factual informa- 
tive labels. 


Perhaps you're interested in the answers to 
those other questions up there in paragraph 
one. 

When you see U. S. 92 score on a certifi- 
cate enclosed with a pound of butter, that 
means the butter has been graded by official 
graders of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and found to be ‘‘pleasing” in flavor. 
When the graders determine that butter has 
a “fine, pleasing flavor’’ they score it U. S. 
93. Butter that is “fairly pleasing” in flavor 
is scored U. S. 91. 
grading butter with this variation in flavor 
in mind. Then when butter has certain de- 
fects, deductions are made for them. No 
grade is given if the score falls below U. S. 
85. In general, butter scoring from U. S. 
89 to U. S. 93 is suitable for table use. But- 
ter scoring below U. S. 89 is better suited 
Butter that scores U. S. 92 or 
better rates a “‘certificate of quality” from 
the Department of Agriculture. When the 
butter scores less than U. S. 92, no certificate 


Butter graders begin 


for cooking. 


is given. . 

When you see albacore on a can of tuna 
fish that means the tuna fish is the white meat 
variety. The other varieties of tuna give a 
meat that is somewhat darker in color. 

You're also apt to bump into a few other 
words on a can of tuna fish, such as ‘‘fancy,” 
“standard,” or “flakes.” Trade practice rules 
promulgated by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion define fancy as the top grade of tuna 
fish; standard is second grade; flakes is third 

The chief difference is in the tex- 
The fancy and standard grades have 
chunks of meat; flakes are flaky. 

Fancy on a can of tomatoes should mean 
that the tomatoes are the finest quality of 
canned tomatoes sold, but label adjectives 
being what they are you can’t be sure just 
what fancy does mean, unless the label also 
reads “Grade A.”” Then you know that the 
canner claims his tomatoes come up to the 


grade. 
ture. 


Federal definitions for a specific quality 
grade. Grade B means that tomatoes are very 
Grade C 
means the tomatoes are wholesome and desir- 
able, but not so elegant looking, and not so 
well-selected for flavor and color as the 2 


good, but not quite top quality. 


higher grades. 

Pure vanilla extract is made from the fer- 
mented, dried pod-like fruits of an orchid, 
grown in Mexico, of the genus vanilla. An 
important component of the characteristic 
flavor and odor of vanilla is due to a sub- 
stance called vanillin, which is eventually 
dissolved into alcohol to make what’s known 
as pure vanilla extract. Something that 
tastes and smells like vanilla, however, can 
also be synthesized from oil of cloves, from 
cumarin, which is made from something 
called the tonka bean, which grows on trees 
80 feet high in South America, and from 
lignin (wood tissue). The Food and Drug 
Administration requires labels on bottles of 
this kind of flavoring to say that it is arti- 
ficial flavoring and to say that it is an imita- 
tion of vanilla. But you've got to read the 
label to get the benefit of that requirement. 

The difference between red salmon, pink 
salmon, and chum salmon, is first of all one 
of price. Red salmon retails for 2 to 3 times 
as much as chum salmon, while pink salmon 
comes in between the 2 extremes. 

There are 5 principal kinds of salmon 
canned: chinook, sockeye, coho, pink, and 
chum salmon. 

Chinook and sockeye contain more oil than 
the other kinds of salmon, have a more deli- 
cate flavor, take longer to mature, are less 
plentiful, and cost more. Sockeye is red, 
while chinook ranges in color from red to 
white. Usually chinook salmon is sold under 
that name. 

Coho is a silver salmon that stands in color, 
flavor, and oil content somewhere between 
red and pink salmon. 

The humpback is the source of pink 
salmon. It, too, has a delicate flavor and a 
flaky texture, though it contains less oil than 
chinook, sockeye, or coho. It is much more 
plentiful than the red varieties and sells 
for considerably less. 

Least expensive canned salmon, chum, 
comes from the dog salmon. Canned, it is 
whitish in color and considerably less oily 
than the other varieties. 

Despite the difference in  oiliness, the 
salmons are approximately equal in food 
value, and are all good sources of Vitamins 
A and D and of protein. When you pre- 
pare salmon, it’s important to remember that 
there are valuable vitamins in the liquid; 


don’t pour it off. 
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Two Weeks to Go 


JOE’S 10. He squints a little; his eyes 
aren't any too good. He’s skinny, but he’s 
quick for an under-sized kid. 
just look at you with a blank ‘‘Oh, yeah?” 
if you said he was a product of “bad nutri- 


Joe would 


tion.”” But strike the dinner bell at the free 
vacation camp where Joe’s been staying, and 
watch him go into a Whirlaway. He knows 
a good meal when he hears one. 

That's what Joe’s been hearing for 2 
weeks, thanks largely to the Surplus Market- 
ing Administration. Three times a day the 
bell to good grub rings out at camp, and Joe's 
there with a glint in his eye. Foods distrib- 
uted by the SMA have meant better grub and 
more of it at his camp this year. 

At home, Joe lives in a crowded tenement, 
so close to the Capitol you could almost hit 
it with a stone thrown from the dome. His 
father is dead; his mother works in a restau- 


rant to support Joe and his brothers. It’s hot 
in those small, crowded rooms when Wash- 
ington’s summer temperature soars, and the 
food isn’t too plentiful. 

When school is in session, Joe is one of 
the 11 thousand Washington kids who eat 
a free hot lunch each day. When school 
closes for the summer, rations would be 
pretty short for Joe if it weren't for Wash- 
ington’s summer lunch program. Because 
of it, he still gets a nourishing, vitamin-rich 
noon meal at one of the school buildings. 
And for 2 weeks of the summer, he’s one 
of the Capital's 4,500 youngsters lucky 
enough to get a vacation at summer camp. 


Even 2 weeks can 





Eleven free camps operated by District of 
Columbia welfare organizations are on the 
Surplus Marketing Administration’s list for 
free foods this summer. 

Camp life for Joe and his pals means sun 
and air and all kinds of exciting outdoor 
activities. Swimming, boating, hikes, na- 
ture study, ball games fill the camp days. 
Trained councilors stand by to guide the 
campers, teach the unskilled new sports. 
Camp doctors watch over their health. A 
camp mother is on hand to comfort home- 
sick ones. Supported by Community Chest 
contributions and by private gifts, these 
camps for needy children pay big dividends 
in health and stamina for the future. 

Routing extra foods to small under-priv- 
ileged campers is one way SMA is helping 
to build better incomes for farmers and to 
put “health plus” into the Nation. That's 
the kind of health that’s got punch in it. 


make a difference 


in the health of small campers when 


they enjoy 3 square meals each day 
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Food Stamps, that give relief families the 
chance to get 50 percent more food, and a 
greater variety of foods, are another way. 
Over 4 million families in 47 States are now 
participating in Food Stamp programs. 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAMS ARE STILL AN- 
other arrow from the SMA quiver, which 
shoots at the serious under-consumption of 
millions of Americans. About 5 million 
undernourished school children, out of some 
9 million who need better food, get a whole- 
some meal each school day and much of the 
food they get comes through SMA. _ To tide 
handicapped children through the school-less 
summer days, SMA arranges for summer 
lunches, too. Last year, these lunches 
reached about 200,000 boys and girls. 
Many more are having them this summer. 

“Nickel” milk plans, worked out by SMA, 
put more milk into pinched bodies, too. 
Over 500,000 needy people in a half dozen 
cities are getting quarts of milk at this re- 
duced price. 

“Penny” milk, still another SMA program, 
is getting into more and more schools so 
that small bones will have a better chance 
to grow straight. At the end of the last 
school year, around 800,000 children were 
able to buy a daily half-pint of milk for a 
cent. Next school year should see more of 
this. 





When food experts get together, as nearly 
a thousand of them did at a National Nu- 
trition Conference held in Washington last 
May, they don’t waste their time talking 
platitudes; they get down to the rockbottom 
fact that the right food and enough of it 
is a paying proposition. 

“The WPA reports,’”’ said Secretary of La- 
bor Perkins at that conference, ‘that nour- 
ishing hot lunches fed to needy school chil- 
dren have improved not only general health 
but the quality of their school work.”’ 

An outstanding authority brought news 
from England that “when the school-day 
diets of malnourished children were supple- 
mented with milk and other protective foods, 
their ability to learn markedly improved.” 
THAT'S WHY SMA Is PUSHING ITS EXTRA 
foods into every type of place where under- 
nourished children gather. That’s why little 
Joe and thousands like him in camps, here 
and there over the country, are looking and 
feeling a little better. 

Joe’s camp is on the lower Potomac River, 
75 miles from Washington. It is main- 
tained by the Metropolitan Police Boys’ Club 
of Washington for 282 boys at a time from 
Washington’s needy families. 

Campers live in clean wooden cabins. 
They eat together in a big mess hall. The 


ONE LOOK at the small camper’s face below and you know 


camp supplies some of the food; SMA makes 
Meals stack up like this: For 
breakfast, the boys get a cold breakfast food, 
bacon and eggs, buttered toast with jelly, hot 


up the rest. 


chocolate or milk. At noon their dinner may 
be roast pork or beef, mashed potatoes, kale 
grown in the camp garden, sliced tomatoes, 
cucumbers, peach cobbler, and a cherry bev- 
erage. Supper may include baked beans with 
salt pork, boiled potatoes, diced turnips in 
cream, cole slaw, peaches and cake, grape- 
fruit juice, bread and butter, and milk. 

Twice a week campers feast on fried 
chicken and gravy, mashed potatoes, corn on 
the cob, sliced tomatoes, slaw, pie, and a 
fruit beverage. That’s tops with the boys. 
SMA FOODS THAT GO INTO SUCH MEALS IN 
Washington’s camps this summer include 
oranges, butter, evaporated milk, dried skim 
milk, cabbage, fresh beets, lard, corn meal, 
white and graham flour, canned peaches, salt 
pork, canned grapefruit juice, shelled pecans, 
and other fresh vegetables as they move to 
markets. 

Each camp receives a monthly supply of 
surplus foods, based on the number of chil- 
dren in the camp. It works out like this. 
For each child, the camp can have 2 pounds 
of butter a month, 4 pounds of flour, 5 


he’s discovered the nutritional oomph in an orange, one of a 


variety of foods contributed by the Surplus Marketing Adminis- 


tration to the camp where he and hundreds of other boys from 


low-income families are getting three square meals a day. ... 


(Left) The boys grow some of their vitamins in a nearby field. 
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EVERY CHILD GETS A THOROUGH PHYSICAL 5 
lakes check-up when he comes to camp and an- 
For other when he leaves. Records show almost 
‘ood, constant improvement in general physical 
, hot well-being and in weight. Youngsters gain 
may on the average from 21/4 to 4 pounds in 2 
kale weeks. One boy at a Washington camp 
toes, made a gain of 61/4, pounds in the first week 
oe of his camp vacation. Usually, children who 
= fail to gain get an extra mid-morning snack 
6 ta of milk and graham crackers. 
rape- WASHINGTON’S SUMMER CAMPS ARE NOT 
the only ones to get a hand from SMA. 
— Other communities over the country have 
i similar programs. 
ind a In Boston, Massachusetts, the Junior Po- 
boys. lice Camp for Boys helps to feed 5,000 boys 
us IN with surplus foods from the farms. Barn- 
sclude stable County, Massachusetts, on historic 
didi Cape Cod, this year opens a summer camp 
eer for its needy children. Surplus foods will 
— help to feed them balanced, richer meals. In 
ecans, | YQU CAN'T HIDE the damage that poor food tii... 
‘ : a 8 poor food or not enough of food does to sma State and National Forest Services, and civic 
ove to bodies and spirits, and you wouldn’t want to hide the zest and strength that good a : “Ste 
food and enough of it bring. Records of weight and physical condition, kept at and philanthropic eens resulted “ 
ply of camp, show how spirits and strength both blossom when the boys get their chance — 2 Summer camp at Kings Mountain. Again 
£ chil. at the right meals, plenty of exercise, fresh air, and rest—even for a short spell. surplus foods will help feed South Carolina’s 
e this. hungry children during their health-build- 
eens ing stay atcamp. The children of West Vir- 
ong ginia miners, camping on Chestnut Ridge, 
outside of Morgantown, are some more who 
eat SMA’s free foods. 
—— Washington, Massachusetts, South Caro- 
es lina, and West Virginia are no favorites of 
clea the Surplus Marketing Administration. 
: Hungry children everywhere are its favorites, 
y field and the SMA stands ready to help other 





pounds of canned peaches, 2 pounds of lard, 
2 pounds of dried skim milk, 2 pounds of 
salt pork, 2 pounds of fresh beets, and so 
on down the list. 

A camp chef plans the menus, under the 


supervision of the camp director. He di- 
rects the cooking and serving, often with the 
assistance of some of the campers. Kitchens 
are clean and well screened. 

Many of the camps, those fortunate 
enough to have garden space in the camp 
grounds, grow part of their fresh vegetables. 





Meat, staples like sugar and seasonings, and 
fresh milk must be provided for out of the 
camp budget. 

Camp chefs rejoice loudly over their sur- 
plus food supplies. ‘““We couldn’t feed the 
kids half such good meals without them,” 
they agree. Dry skim milk is particularly 
popular in the kitchens. “Cooks find it a 
valuable means of supplementing the vita- 
mins and minerals the campers get in the 
fresh milk they drink. Dry skim milk goes 
into bread and gravies and soups. 


communities work out plans for feeding 
their under-fed youngsters those extra foods 
that they so badly need, and so often fail to 
get, even in summer. One requirement is 
made. SMA’s foods go only to camps where 
children are so needy they can afford to pay 
no fee for their brief vacation. State wel- 
fare departments check on the camps and 
certify to their eligibility. 

MAYBE IT IS TOO EARLY TO PLAN FOR 
next year. But there’s no loss, certainly, in 
tucking away in your reminder book a note 
to check with your State welfare organiza- 
tion on the possibility of getting SMA 
foods to the camps in your community that 
undertake to rebuild handicapped children. 
SMA, itself, can’t go out and discover where 
they are. But you can help by telling your 
relief agency about them and it will pass the 
news along to SMA, after assuring itself that 
the camp merits help. 
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EVERYBODY is his own banker in a credit union, 
and the bank is usually as convenient as your job. 
Through credit unions, factory workers, office work- 
ers, the rank and file themselves take over the job of 
managing their group savings and personal loans. 
These credit union members work at a bus terminal. 


THERE’S a new glass and steel factory up 
in Connecticut. It makes airplanes. How 
many, is a Defense secret, but the credit 
union are not Defense secrets. 
They're Defense facts. New members are 
joining the credit union in this plant at the 
rate of 400 a month. They're saving a part 
of their Defense wages in the credit union 
at the rate of $1,000 a day. 

If you’re a Defense worker, look in the 
mirror. If you’re not a Defense worker, go 
out and talk to some of the men and women 
who are. 

It doesn’t matter much where you talk to 
them, in Rock Island or in Watervliet, in 
Los Angeles or at Sparrows Point, in Detroit 
or around Seattle. Many Americans learned 
a lesson from 1918 and 1919, and 1929 and 
1932. 
its chance to show it is smarter than the last 
generation. 

The first stop many Americans make after 
they get their pay checks is at the credit union 
office. 


statistics 


This generation of people is having 


A CREDIT UNION IS A PEOPLE'S BANK. IT 
does 2 jobs: It provides a place where people 
can pool their savings, and where they can 
borrow small sums at low rates of interest. 

Credit unions are as democratic as cracker 


barrel conversations (you might even call 
them cracker barrel banks) and as sensitive 
to changes in opinion as a candidate for elec- 
tion. Naturally, then, you find the emphasis 
in credit unions these days on saving rather 
than on borrowing. 


DURING THE LEAN YEARS WHEN SALARIES 
and wages were low and irregular the people 
who drifted into the credit union offices came 
around because they had dropped behind in 
their personal and family finances and had 
to get a loan. 

They had accumulated debts that were be- 
ginning to get them down or they wanted to 
pay off the doctor or the dentist or the hos- 
pital, or there was a birth, or a death, or a 
marriage that meant an unexpected expense. 
Maybe they needed money for moving ex- 
penses, or for school tuition, or perhaps they 
wanted to make a down payment on a house 
or they wanted to buy an automobile or a 
radio or a refrigerator. So the first question 
they asked was, ‘How do you borrow money 
here ?”’ 


OTHER AGENCIES. LOAN COM- 
panies, or loan sharks, charging 100 percent a 


LENDING 


year up to a thousand were no way out. Tak- 
ing one step out of debt by sinking two steps 





deeper into debt only made them feel blaz- 
ing mad and limp with helplessness at the 
same time. 

Then they heard about the credit union, 
how it was made up of people just like 
themselves who lent money to themselves, 
and, well—they didn’t have any money to 
save, but they would like to borrow some 
money reasonably. 

There are still lots of people like that 
walking inquiringly into credit union offices, 
but most of them, particularly in the newly 
formed credit unions, are coming in with a 
different purpose. 


THEY WANT TO SAVE MONEY. 

If you asked all these people, “Why?” 
and boiled down their answers you would 
get these reasons: 

(1) “I’m making more money than I ever 

earned before and I don’t think it’s going 
to last. I want to be ready for what's com- 
ing.” 
(2) “If everybody should rush out now 
and try to buy everything they've ever 
wanted just because credit’s easy and they 
have a little money for a change, we're going 
to push prices up and have the kind of infla- 
tion the Government is trying to avoid.” 

(3) “The Government is encouraging 
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DEMOCRACY gets a good workout in these cooperative “baby banks” because 
every member has one vote and all mem bers have a chance to elect the committees 


that pass on applications for loans from members. 


people to save now, so they'll have money to 
spend on things they need when we shift 
over from making things for war to things 
for peace.” 

(4) “The last time I spent right up to 
my salary I lost everything I had to the in- 
stallment collector when the boom ran down. 
This time I'm saving the difference between 
my regular wages and my boom wages just 
to have a cushion.” 

(5) “Taxes next year are going to cut into 
my income; in the meantime, I don’t want 
to get used to living on more than I’m going 
to have.” 

(6) ‘I’ve always said I would save some- 
thing if I had the chance; now I have the 
chance and I’m saving. And now that I am 
saving regularly, I like the way it feels.” 


IN A WAY IT’S AN ATTEMPT OF THE PEOPLE 
to arm for what’s coming after the emergency 
while their Government arms for the emer- 
gency. 

These motives are impelling enough to 
lead some 1,000 people to join credit unions 
every day. Deposits in credit unions are 
mounting now at the rate of $150,000 a day. 

At that rate credit unions are on the way 


Losses on loans are negligible. 


to an important role in American life. 

You ought to know something about them. 

At the end of 1940 there were 9,300 credit 
unions in the United States, with 3,000,000 
members, and with total assets of more than 
$250,000,000. Of the total number of credit 
unions, 5,300 were State credit unions; 
4,000 were Federally chartered. 


STATE AND FEDERALLY CHARTERED CREDIT 
unions are identical in organization and pur- 
pose. The difference between them exists 
only in the fact that State credit unions are 
chartered under a State law and are subject to 
supervision by a State agency, while Federal 
credit unions are chartered by the Farm 
Credit Administration of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and are super- 
vised by Federal inspectors. 

Federally chartered and supervised credit 
unions were made possible by a law passed 
in 1934. The first State law providing for 
the chartering of credit unions was passed 
in Massachusetts in 1909. Since then all ex- 
cept 6 States have passed credit union laws. 

The Credit Union Section of the Farm 
Credit Administration, which charters and 
supervises the affairs of Federal credit 


Defense workers are finding out how these co- 


operatively owned and managed banks tide 


thrifty consumers over financial difficulties 


unions, has some 55 field representatives lo- 
cated all over the United States. They are 
available to help consumers form credit 
unions, to help them work out the problems 
they meet in operating credit unions, and to 
conduct classes in the principles of credit 
union management for the officers of credit 
unions. The Farm Credit Administration 
also publishes pamphlets and leaflets which 
explain the what and the how of credit 
unions. 

The what and the how of credit unions 
are quite simple. You begin where there are 
100 or more people who work together or 
are bound together by some strong common 
interest. 


A SMALL GROUP OF PERSONS GET TOGETHER 
(at least 7 persons) and talk over the credit 
union idea with the help of literature they 
get from the Farm Credit Administration 
or with the aid of someone in the town or 
neighborhood who already belongs to a 
credit union. 

After deciding that the credit union idea 
is good they write either to the Farm Credit 
Administration, Washington, D. C. or to 
their own State Banking Commission for a 
charter application. 

Someone may be able to come out to help 
the credit union get started. 

Once launched, a credit union has a board 
of directors, elected by the members, a credit 
committee, and a supervisory committee. 
The Board of Directors, as one of its first 
acts, appoints a subcommittee in charge of 
education. It carries on a campaign among 
members to explain how credit works, how 
much it costs, and how cooperative credit 
in a credit union works. 


TO BELONG TO THE CREDIT UNION, THE 
members discover they pay a nominal mem- 
bership fee, usually 25 cents. In addition 
they either buy a share in the credit union, or 
begin to buy a share of stock on the install- 
ment plan. Shares cost 5 or 10 dollars. 
Usually they can be bought in 25 or 50 cent 
installments. These shares are like a bank 
deposit; they can be cashed in just the way 
you withdraw money from a bank. 

If the credit union begins with a number 
of members, it is able to make loans imme- 
diately. 
who has paid his membership fee and begun 


Any member, that is, any person 


to buy a share, may borrow money. 

Under the regulations of the Federal 
Credit Unions loans up to $100 may be made, 
unsecured, without co-signers or collateral. 
Loans above $100 must be secured. 

Before loans are made they must be ap- 
proved by the credit committee, an elected 


Z 
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committee, made up of people of good 
judgment who know the members. This 
committee determines whether the borrower 
is a good risk, and whether the loan is being 
made for what is called a provident purpose. 
“Provident” means only that the loan is 
going to be used for a helpful (to the bor- 
rower) purpose. It should be noted that the 
credit committees do good jobs, for less than 
$1 in a thousand lent is not repaid. Inci- 
dentally, losses to credit union members 
through a failure of the credit union are 
very rare. 


INTEREST ON LOANS IS NOT MORE THAN 1 
percent a month on the unpaid balance of the 
loan. When credit unions are well estab- 
lished they can usually afford to reduce the 
loan rate. 

While borrowers are paying back their 
loans they are required to make regular pay- 
ments on shares in the credit union. By the 
time they have paid up their loans they have 
2 things: savings in the form of shares, and 
the habit of making regular payments on 
shares. Usually the habit sticks, and the start 
on a savings account made while the loan 
was being paid back becomes a real grip on 
a nest egg. 

Members who don’t need to borrow money 
save money by the purchase of shares, or by 
installment payments on shares. 

The money accumulated by the sale of 
shares naturally is used for loans to the mem- 
Since the borrowing 
members pay interest, the credit unions have 
earnings. 


bers who borrow. 


PINS in a map showing new defense plants also show new credit unions. 


These earnings are used to pay dividends 
on share holdings, to support educational 
programs among members, and to pay any 
employees of the credit union. 

Earnings on shares range up to 6 percent 
a year. 

Actually the members of the credit union 
find that they don’t want to form invest- 
ment societies for the purpose of paying 
handsome dividends. Soon they discover it 
is a better policy to reduce interest charges 
on loans, to increase educational work, and 
to start paying volunteers for their hours of 
unpaid work around the credit union office. 

So your little group of interested people 
has a credit union. Someone might ask, 
“What of it?” 


FIRST OF ALL THEY HAVE A PLACE TO BOR- 
row money when they need it at the lowest 
interest rates available for small loans, made 
possible because credit unions do not oper- 
ate for profit, because they usually have no 
rent to pay, because so much of the work and 
advertising commercial institutions must pay 
for is done by enthusiastic volunteers, and be- 
cause credit union losses from bad loans are 
exceptionally small. 

Second, you have a place right where you 
work or live where you can save money reg- 
ularly with no fuss or bother. 

Third, in the credit union you learn that 
the mystery of credit and finance is so much 
mumbo-jumbo, that credit is something any 
plain person can master to his own advan- 
tage. 

Fourth, by controlling your own financial 
affairs, by running your own bank, by co- 


But de- 


fense workers are not the only people saving for what’s coming after the emergency 
by tucking away their money in Defense Bonds and Stamps or in credit unions. 





operating with your fellow workers or neigh- 
bors, you're extending your effective control 
of your own life (that’s democracy) that 
much farther. 

Fifth, you learn to be precise and exact 
in financial affairs, working in a credit union, 
the same way you learn to be skillful with 
machinery working with a machine. You 
become master of your budget and salary and 
expenditures in a way that you wouldn't be- 
lieve possible. 


WHILE YOU'RE CONSIDERING FINANCES, 
you might want to mull over some recom- 
mendations experts are making to consumers 
these days. 

If your pay increased recently or is in- 
creasing, try to save as much of the incre- 
ment as possible. Make your saving first 
when you get your pay check. That way 
you don’t miss it. If you leave the savings to 
the last usually you dribble away what you 
were going to save before you get a chance 
to save it. 

Before you make any purchases budget 
your income. Base your purchases on your 
needs and not on fear of shortages. Don't 
weigh yourself down with installment pur- 
chases. In general if you have household ap- 
pliances or a car that can be repaired eco- 
nomically, repair them instead of turning 
them in. 

What you absolutely have to buy, buy, 
but buy for cash if you can. Where you 
must buy on time find out exactly how much 
the time payments are costing you, then 
compare that cost with the cost of borrowing 
the money from the credit union. 

Before you undertake a new obligation, 
find out how you stand financially first, and 
make sure you are leaving yourself enough 
for absolutely necessary expenditures, fcod, 
rent, clothing, and medical care. 

If you can, stabilize the rent you are going 
to pay for the next year or 2 by signing a 
lease if you don’t already have a lease. 

In general, buy carefully, after checking 
prices. 
of what you're buying, buy when you can 
in quantities where quantity discounts are 
offered. And where it’s feasible pool your 
purchases with your neighbors or fellow 
workers and get quantity discounts that way. 


Make sure you know the quality 


CREDIT UNIONS WORK WITH, NOT AGAINST, 
the savings you want to make in Defense 
Bonds and Defense Savings Stamps. Many 
of them sell both. Their experts will help 
you figure out how much of your savings can 
go into the credit union and how much into 
Defense investments through Stamps oF 
Bonds. 
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NEW JOBS for women don’t always 
mean new clothes for women, but at least 
there will be new styles to choose from. 
That's because smart clothes designers in 
Government have been giving an eye to the 
women who work. 

On the farm, the thousands of young men 
departing for the Army leave behind them 
many more farm tasks for the women to 
try on. In the factories, new jobs for 
women appear, many of them dirty and all 
involving active, strenuous work. 

From both farm women and factory work- 
ers has come a demand for clothes better 
suited to these new activities than the inex- 
pensive house dresses or the men’s cover- 
alls or overalls which are all that are now 
available to them. 

To fill this demand for comfortable, wash- 
able and durable work outfits for women 
in agriculture and industry, the Bureau of 
Home Economics of the Department of Ag- 
riculture has developed a new group of de- 
signs for women’s clothes, fashioned espe- 
cially for women who do very active work. 
These designs have just been released to 
the pattern makers and the clothing trade. 
Soon you should be able to buy either pat- 
terns or ready-made outfits in your local 
store. 

The Bureau’s designers have studied their 
problem along functional lines. If the job 
at which the outfit is to be worn calls for 





ata Fite 


You can make them yourself or look for 
them in stores if you want the kind that 
doesn’t come between you and your job 


reaching and stooping, then they provide 
plenty of room for reaching and stooping. 
If the outfit is meant for work around dan- 
gerous machinery, then ‘‘Safety First’ is a 
primary consideration—no pockets where 
they might catch on things and no loose 
sashes or ties. 

Each work outfit is comfortable to wear. 
It is simple to make and easy to wash and 
iron. And it is attractive. 

For gardening, tending the chickens, milk- 
ing and other farm work, the Bureau's de- 
signers provide a popular coverette, to be 
made of cotton seersucker. One piece, with 
a surplice closing, all you have to do is step 
in, pull it up and tie the sash ends. If you're 
working in the garden or climbing a step- 
ladder, you'll probably want to snap the 
trouser legs tight around the ankles to keep 
them from catching or tripping you. 

For heavier farm work, the Bureau sug- 
gests their sturdy field suit. The legs of 
this suit are shaped in around the ankles and 
closed with a slide fastener, to keep them out 
of the dirt. Half-sleeves for the jacket may 
be snapped on for protection or removed 
when you want short sleeves. 


Another outfit consists of a mechanic’s suit 
and cap, designed for certain types of indus- 
trial work. A one-piece coverall, it has 
plenty of room for reaching, sitting, or 
stooping, yet there is no excess fullness any- 
where to catch in moving machinery. A visor 
cap to protect the hair and shade the eyes 
completes the outfit. 

A coverall apron, made on princess lines 
with built-up sides and bib front to keep it 
from slipping on the shoulders is suitable 
for both farm and factory. It may be worn 
over a dress as a protection or with a blouse 
as a comfortable working outfit. Two roomy 
pockets, placed where they will not catch on 
anything, add to its usefulness. 

Other outfits designed by the Bureau in- 
clude a divided skirt dress for the woman 
who wants the freedom of trousers with the 
appearance of a skirt, a complete shower- 
proof cotton outfit for wet weather, a jumper 
slack suit, and easy-to-make utility aprons. 

If you want to know more about these de- 
signs, just write the Textile and Clothing 
Division, Bureau of Home Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Grow at Doo 


IN 1940, for the first time, the Department 
of Agriculture announced that in certain 
States farm families planting home gardens 
could earn a soil conservation payment of 
$1.50. Just an ordinary sun-baked chicken- 
scratched patch of land wouldn't do. Fami- 
lies had to plant a certain amount of land 
(the amount varies in each State) ; they had 
to plant at least a certain number of different 
kinds of fruits and vegetables, and they had 
to take measures to keep livestock away from 
the garden and to keep off insects. Then 
before a family actually qualified for the 
$1.50 payment, an Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration committeeman (a neighbor 
elected to the job) had to inspect the garden 
to see that it came up to specifications. 

Altogether in 1940 some 645 thousand 
families qualified for the $1.50 payment in 
12 States. 

North Carolina led the list of States with 
157 thousand qualifying families. Texas 
was second with 149 thousand approved 
home garden families. 

One estimate guesses the average value 
of each home garden to be about $50, so 
less than one million dollars worth of benefit 


payments showed up in more than 32 million 
dollars worth of better meals. The odds in 
1941 are going to be even longer, because the 
home garden has caught on. 

A round figure like 32 million doesn’t 
tell the story of what's happened, however, 
and doesn’t come near telling why the $1.50 
has turned out to be such an important secret 
weapon. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TOLD THE NATIONAL 
Nutrition Conference for Defense, held in 
Washington in May, that a solution of the 
“Dur- 
ing these days of stress,”’ he said, “the health 
problems of the military and civilian popu- 

Total Defense de- 
The full energy of 
Medical au- 
thorities recognize completely that efficiency 
and stamina depend on proper food. Fight- 


problem of malnutrition was vital. 


lation are inseparable. 
mands man power. 
every American is necessary. 





ing men of our Armed Forces, workers in 
industry, the families of these workers, every 
man and woman in America, must have 
If people are under-nour- 
ished, they cannot be efficient in producing 


nourishing food. 
what we need in our unfied drive for 
dynamic strength.” 

A survey made in 1936-37 by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture showed that 25 percent 
of all farm families ate poor meals, the kind 
that sooner or later tear down health when 
they do not result in actual sickness. 


HOME GARDENS, OBVIOUSLY, ARE A SPECIFIC 
remedy for malnutrition on the farm. 

You might assume, if you never got to the 
country and saw things for yourself, that 
every farm family already had a garden. 
The Census figures for 1940, showing just 
how many American farm families are with- 
out home gardens, aren’t quite ready yet, 


More than 600,000 farm families 


are growing 


their way to better 


meals with the help of the AAA 














EVERY WEEK throughout the year 
this Alabama family, encouraged by the 
Triple-A soil conservation payment of 
$1.50, now gets vitamin reinforcements, 
never had before, out of its home garden. 


but the figures for some States are. Ken- 
tucky, for example, in 1940 had 253 thou- 
sand farms of which 225 thousand had home 
gardens and 28 thousand didn’t. Missouri 
with 256 thousand farms had 34 thousand 
farms without home gardens. North Caro- 
lina’s 278 thousand farms included 31 thou- 
sand without home gardens, and in South 
Dakota 42 thousand of 72 thousand farms 
had no home gardens. 

That gives you an idea what the $1.50 
bid to farm families is attacking. 

The people who are working with the 
$1.50 worth of secret weapon are amazed 
when they look back and see how much it 
has accomplished. 


THE HOME GARDEN PAYMENT IS LISTED 
uttder the soil-building practices. Actually, 
home gardens by themselves don’t conserve 
soil fertility, but they are a conservation 
measure. They conserve human beings. It 
is probably fair to say that the people who 
worked out the farm programs in the earlier 
years were so intent on soil conservation that 








A FOOD PLAN FOR GEORGIA FAMILIES 
Guide For Home Grown Food Supply 








; : d 6 : | AmouNtT REQUIRED FOR 1 YEAR 
THE Foop Supety SHOULD PRrovipE THe FOLLOWING 
Daity REQUIREMENTS | 


| For one person | For one family 


Milk—Child: 1 quart daily 





Es ccenisacamnaae al 90 gal en 
Am: 1 pee Gey........................... | = 45 gal i 
Butter—three or more servings.......... iudeeuicetes 25 Ibs 
Leafy, green and yellow vegetables—one or 
shrine anincalceresresnamninriectdasra cians SE reese emecerreas 
Tomatoes and other vegetables eaten raw— 
one or more servings SM ERE eee 
Other vegetables—one or more servings 190 Ibs. 
Peas, beans, nuts—three or four times a week.. 20 Ibs. 


Potatoes, Irish and sweet—one or more serv- 
ESSE evn tes ee ee ee a 3 bu. 





Fruits—one or more servings......................-.---- I EER e See ere 
I I cscs stcenicsenstnnoenionernnnon WES FS baskstectandnenccons 
Lean pork, beef, poultry—one or more serv- 

NO ee dee Biante leat aii taal diesserbessiahinscanintaiobecasi 120 Ibs. 
Fat meat, lard, bacon—*, lb. per week............ 40 lbs. 
Syrup, sorghum or sugar cane............................ 4 gal. 
Corn for meal or grits......................-....0-- en 2 bu. sass 


Wheat for flour 21, bu. 


The above quantities of foods are approved for actual family consumption 
by the Food Selection and Budgeting Committee, Georgia Nutrition Commit- 
tee for National Defense. They do not provide enough for feeding dogs 
and other pets from the kitchen or for waste and loss in storage. Additional 
amounts should be added to take care of such needs. 
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: HEALTH-PLUS comes not only out of gardens but from animal foods. That’s 
they overlooked the fact that soil conserva- : 


tion is just a method to husband our na- 
tional resources so that the people can 
achieve health and happiness. Then in the 


why many of the 645,000 farmers who earned the miracle-working $1.50 in 1940 
have taken to producing their own milk, eggs, and meat, as well as vitamin-abound- 
ing fruits and vegetables. That way they get meals that are both fun to eat and 

















kers in course of events someone recalled that home health building. 
sabes gardens were a way to achieve this end di- 
it have rectly. 
ia In practice, the connection between good 
ducing health and the gardens is almost scientifically 
sales welded by cooperation between the AAA and: 

Extension workers and State Nutrition Com- 
paper: mittees. Thus, in Georgia, to qualify for 
aes the $1.50 payment, a family must plant at 
he kind least one-quarter of an acre, not counting 
h when 

sweetpotatoes. The garden must produce 

the year round. The family must grow at 
PECIFIC least 10 different vegetables in it. Insect 
Y pests must be controlled, and measures must 
t to the be taken to keep the livestock out of the gar- 
if, that den. These are the basic requirements. 
garden. 
ng just FROM HERE THE EXTENSION WORKERS AND 
e with- the State Nutrition Committee go to work. 
dy yet, Look, they say to the families, you have a 


home garden now. With it you can begin 
to raise most of the food you use. Above is 
a chart showing how much food you need. 

A half-acre garden, families are told, can 
grow all the vegetables the family plan calls 
for, while most of the other food can be 
taken care of right on the farm by a live-at- 
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home plan which includes raising chickens, 
a couple of cows, hogs, and growing a few 
fruit trees. 

The next step after a family puts in a 
home garden is to put up the foods that 
can’t be eaten fresh. The guide for Georgia 
families includes the chart on this page which 
enables them to work out the amounts of 
food to can and store. 

The more you think about the home- 
garden-on-the-farm idea the better it shapes 
up. Right off, home gardens raise a farm 
family’s health income in a way that planting 
an extra acre of corn or cotton or wheat or 
tobacco may fail to do. No matter what hap- 
pens to the price of such products when they 
go to market the family gets the full benefit 
of its own garden. It has a kind of guaran- 
teed value in that an approved garden sup- 
plies the protective foods that pay such tre- 
mendous returns in health and well-being. 


In addition, the family earns its $1.50 soil 


FIFTY DOLLARS is the estimated average annual cash value of a home garden 
that wins the $1.50 prize, but that’s only the beginning. What’s the cash value of 
a family where children are healthy and alert, parents vibrant with good health? 


conservation payment. 


That's the way it affects a farm family. 
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But home gardens also are having worth- 


eae 7 , . : x while repercussions for the whole country. 
CANNED AND STORED FOODS ne ee ; ) 
— - ——————————EEE ———— Families that produce their own food reduce 
CANNED AND For One For Our CANNED AND For One — For Our the pressure on the food markets at a time 
STORED Foops PERSON FAMILY STORED Foops PERSON FAMILY ; Ae : : 
7 ee when prices are rising and defense require- 
Tomatoes and Peanuts............. 14-1 bu. .................. ments make extra claims on our production 
tomato juice.. a Senne | Onions.............. a ne of foods. 
Vegetables........ BN: Biecectinced | Irish potatoes... 34-l bu. |.................. is 
Fruits _and| - | Sweet potatoes. 5 de RE Earner Finally, home gardens add something to 
Toy n—7 a weseeeeesseeeeeees | — soos on - 3 =~ otteeteeeseceees the lives of farm families; something that 
PRORIS.-._--__..._. OE ————E | Cornmeal......... Ad Ss) |) | ER ee lula : 
Pitti | £56R, | | Rutabagas........ [a i ae could be called Vitamin Z, the quality of zest 
Peasand beans.) 14-4 bu. |............-..... | Carrots.............. 10-20 lbs. |.................. that comes from knowing you are going to 
EE 4-5 gals. |..............---. | Eggs in water- | ; _— 
Pecans 3) SSR nang 5-10 lbs. i a a Se glass We Th eee ee doz. Fe tect oe a a - down to meals we taste good, ae Va- 
== —— — — — riety, and leave a satisfied feeling inside of 
Above budget approved by the Food Selection and Budgeting you. 
Committee, Georgia Nutrition Committee for National Defense. 














LISTEN TO “CONSUMER TIME” 


Broadcast every Saturday morning on the NBC Red Network. 


Here’s your chance to get facts and information about buying and 
y = 


using food, clothing, household furnishings, remedies, and other 


things you need. 


This program is produced by Consumers’ Counsel Division, Department of Agriculture, 
and presented in cooperation with Defense and non-Defense agencies of the United States 
For the exact time, ask your nearest NBC station. 


Government working for consumers. 
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P ushing Back 
Milk 


Boundaries # 


There are more ways of driving 
at consumers’ milk problems 
than you can shake a stick at 


NO MORE PACIFICS beckon modern 
Balboas, but there are vast new lands to ex- 
plore on the farthest edge of the world of 
milk, and explorations are going on now. 
Researchers in Federal and State laboratories, 
workers in universities and in industry are 
tenaciously pushing their way forward to- 
ward new methods of producing, processing, 
and distributing milk. 

Over the horizon there is more wholesome 
milk for consumers, milk and milk products 
richer in milk nutrients, more milk nutrients, 
cheaper milk nutrients, and exciting new 
foods using milk nutrients that are now 
wasted, 

Two Department of Agriculture scientists 
in the Bureau of Dairy Industry, for ex- 
ample, have found a way to make an ordi- 
nary can of evaporated milk contain 25 per- 
cent more nutrients. By this new method, 
25 percent more milk solids may be packed 
into the same size can. 


EVAPORATED MILK NOW CONTAINS 26 PER- 
cent milk solids which is the most suitable 
concentration to use under present commer- 
cial conditions. Milk of higher concentra- 
tion generally curdles when it is sterilized. 
The two Department researchers discovered, 


however, that if good quality milk is pre- 
heated to temperatures considerably above 
the 95-degrees centigrade now customary, a 
milk of higher concentration can be sterilized 
without danger of curdling. 


THE NEW PROCESS, WHICH CAN BE ADOPTED 
in milk condenseries at relatively little cost— 
it requires the installation of a tubular heat- 
er—is going to result in an important saving 
to consumers in the future. If adopted now, 
it would also relieve pressure on some De- 
fense bottlenecks. 

Thus a standard case of 48 cans of milk 
today contains 181 ounces of milk solids. 
By using the new methods of evaporated 
milk 226 ounces of milk nutrients can be put 
in the same 48 cans. For every 100 cases of 
evaporated milk, this would mean a saving 
of 1.68 pounds of tin, a strategic material in 
the National Defense effort. One out of 
every 5 cases now used, 7 out of every 5 tin 
cans, and one-fifth of the shipping space 
now used for evaporated milk could also be 
saved. 

All of these savings will add up to money 
savings for consumers some day. Or put an- 
other way, they mean that many consumers 
are going to be able to buy that much more 






evaporated milk. They are going to be able 
to get that many more of the important milk 
nutrients in their diets. 

Skim milk is a kind of dark continent 
that is just now being opened up. Almost 
half the milk produced in the country is 
made into dairy products which leaves skim 
milk as a by-product. Most often the skim 
milk that is produced (say, in making but- 
ter) is either fed to animals or wasted. The 
problem here is that this skim milk contains 
the milk minerals, the milk proteins, and the 
milk sugars that millions of Americans, and 
particularly young Americans, get too little 
of. 

The reason this skim milk doesn’t get di- 
rectly into the American diet is that (1) no 
way has been devised to get it from the farm 
to the consumer at a price cheap enough to 
make consumers want to buy it and high 
enough to pay the cost of distribution, and 
(2) too many consumers turn up their noses 
at skim milk and skim milk products. 


IN THE CASE OF DRY SKIM MILK, THERE HAS 
been also a technical problem. Dry skim 
That 
difficulty was solved by the development of 
a special transparent paper package by the 


milk caked in an ordinary package. 
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THIS ARMFUL of nutrients, tucked 
away in cans of evaporated milk, is on 
its way to a lunch for school children, 
sent there by the Surplus Marketing Ad- 


ministration. Some day, maybe, evapo- 
rated milk cans will hold even more 
milk nutrients than they now hold 
because of the work scientists in the 


Department of Agriculture have done. 


Bureau of Dairy Industry with the Bureau 
of Home Economics so that dry skim milk 
could be distributed to families on relief. 
Now industry and trade have the job of see- 
ing that more dry skim milk reaches retail 
stores where low-income consumers can buy 
it in convenient sized packages. 


YOUNG CONSUMERS ARE ON THE VERGE OF 
being ensnared by delicious fruit flavors into 
drinking more fluid skim milk. Department 
of Agriculture research workers recently con- 
ducted a taste test among 55 school children. 
The children were offered, without com- 
ments, their choice of a number of milk 
drinks, some sweetened, some flavored with 
fruit juices. After checking which flavors 
were selected by the children, and how much 
they left in their glasses and bottles, the 
workers discovered that children can be in- 
duced to drink much more milk if the milk is 
flavored with berry juices, with cherry juice, 
Maybe, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture workers say, skim milk 
flavored with fruit juices is one way to get 
more consumers to drink it and more dairies 
to sell it. Of course, if fruit-flavored skim 
milk is to catch on, it must sell at a substan- 
tial reduction in price over fluid whole milk. 


or with other fruit juices. 





THEN THERE'S SOMETHING CALLED DOUBLE- 
solids milk. Actually double-solids milk is 
concentrated milk that hasn’t been sterilized. 
The double-solids milk is pasteurized whole 
milk that has been concentrated to twice the 
milk-solid content of usual milk. Double- 
solids milk tastes like any other fluid milk, 
only richer. So far, it has been sold to con- 
sumers in only one city. It is widely dis- 
tributed to bakeries and other large commer- 
cial users of milk. 

The advantage of double-solids milk is 
that its use could reduce distribution costs 
for a given amount of milk nutrients con- 
siderably. Consumers who have looked at 
the “milk spread,” the difference between 
what farmers get for their milk and what 
consumers pay for it, think that such a sav- 
ing would increase the ability of low-income 
consumers to use milk. 


NUTRITION EXPERTS MAKING SURVEYS IN 
Defense industries have blanched slightly at 
the lunches of some Defense workers—a hot 
dog and a bottle of pop. Men cannot do 
strenuous exacting work on meals like that. 
The answer, they say, is a dining hall where 
balanced hot lunches are served at a low 
price. Then, they add, there should be some 
place in the factory where men can buy a 
mid-morning or mid-afternoon glass of milk. 

Automatic milk dispensers are being in- 


stalled in many factories; machines that de- 
liver a bottle of milk when you insert a coin 
in them. They are refrigerated, they take up 
little space, and a surprising number of work 
ers begin to drink milk. Soda pop has been 
sold like that for a long time, and the ex- 
tension of the idea to milk is rather obvious 
Consumers might get an idea from the auto- 
matic dispensers. Dispensers installed in 
apartment houses, or on housing projects 
might make possible milk that costs much 
less than bottles delivered on doorsteps. A 
dispenser might automatically become a 
cheap milk station. 


STILL NEBULOUS BUT CERTAIN TO COME 
some time is a method for dehydrating milk 
so that the milk powder can be reconstituted 
into milk that tastes just like fresh whole 
milk, or a method by which the flavor and 
taste of whole milk are not lost in canning 
and sterilization. Research men are mulling 
over the meaning of quick-freezing to the 
milk industry. Other researchers are work- 
ing on ways to combine skim milk with 
waste agricultural products like cull pota- 
toes or low-grade apples into delectable food 
products. 

Consumers in many cities, of course, are 
racking their brains for ways to get more 
milk for themselves. 

People with a mind and a will, and the 
freedom for the 2 to work, move forward. 


EVERY MILK product should get an A-1 priority at everybody’s meals, and it 


doesn’t always have to be fluid milk. 


For people with little to spend there 


might be dry skim milk, but little of it is put into packages of convenient size 
These packages, developed by scientists in the Department of 
Agriculture, confound the claim that no suitable low-cost wrapper can be 
developed. 


for consumers. 
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CONSUMERS’ 


ROUND THE WORLD WITH COTTON, 


prepared under the supervision of I. W. 
Duggan and Paul W. Chapman. 1941, 
pp. 148, illus. Address: Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Free. Gives brief history of cotton, dis- 
cusses cotton production in foreign lands 
and production methods in the United 
States. Bibliography. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CONSUMER PRO- 


TECTION THROUGH LOCAL ACTIV- 
ITIES. 1941, pp. 4, mimeo. Address: 
Consumer Division, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Free. Outlines a variety 
of ways for taking action to improve con- 
sumer welfare in local communities. 


TO HOUSING — 
FACTS AND PRINCIPLES, by Edith 
Elmer Wood. 1941, pp. 161, illus. Ad- 
dress: Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 30 cents. Gives a 
general survey of housing conditions in 
the United States, considers the costs of 
bad housing and outlines the different 
kinds of effort which are being put forth 
to remedy the situation. 


INFORMATIVE LABELING, by Roger 


Wolcott. 1941, pp. 24. Address: Na- 
tional Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc., 8 
West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 25 
cents. This handbook discusses the ad- 
vantages of informative labeling, and the 
methods which might be used in develop- 
ing labels of this type. Outlines the label- 
ing program of the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council. 


SLIP COVERS FOR FURNITURE, by Bess 


V. Morrison, Bureau of Home Economics. 


DISTRIBUTION PACKET. 


A 


BOOKSHELF 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1873. 1941, pp. 
26. Address: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 10 cents. 
Suggests methods of choosing slip cover 
fabrics and estimating the yardage re- 
quired. Gives instructions for making slip 
covers. 


194i. Ad- 
dress: Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 25 cents. 
This packet is based on a survey of the 
distribution system in the United States 
made by the Twentieth Century Fund. 
Contains a pamphlet, ‘59¢ of your $1— 
The Cost of Distribution’; a chart. ‘‘The 
Flow of Goods in the United States”’ ; five 
Public Policy Bulletins—'‘How Consumers 
Add to Distribution Costs,” ‘Producer to 
Consumer,” ‘Walls Between the States,” 
“Hazards of Retailing,” and ‘'Sales 
Taxes’; and a press release, ‘“Recom- 
mendations of the Twentieth Century 
Fund’s Committee on Distribution.” 


STUDY OF THE EFFECT OF LEAD 
ARSENATE EXPOSURE ON OR- 
CHARDISTS AND CONSUMERS OF 
SPRAYED FRUIT, prepared by the U. S. 
Public Health Service. Public Health 
Bulletin No. 267. 1941, pp. 181, illus. 
Address: Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. 40 cents. A technical 
bulletin based on a three year study or- 
dered by Congress, of possible injury to 
the health of persons due to eating fruit 
contaminated with lead arsenate spray 
residues, or the inhalation of arsenate- 
spray mist or dust by orchardists. 


DEFENSE—ONE YEAR, prepared by the 


Office for Emergency Management. 1941, 
pp. 30, illus. Address: Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 10 
cents. Gives a general picture of the first 


RADIO—A PUBLIC PRIMER. 


year of National Defense efforts. Con- 
sumers will be particularly interested in 
sections on the cost of living and housing 
for defense workers. 


LEGAL PHASES OF COOPERATION, by 


Valery J. Tereshtenko and Research Staff 
of the Cooperative Project. 1941, pp. 
242, mimeo. Address: Cooperative Proj- 
ect, Work Projects Administration, 625 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Free. 
This volume contains abstracts of 265 pub- 
lications dealing with the legal phases of 
cooperation. Sections on consumer, agri- 
cultural, producer, credit, insurance, util- 
ity, educational and recreation coopera- 
tives are included. 


1941, pp. 
24. Address: Federal Communications 
Commission, Washington, D. C. Free. 
This bulletin discusses different types ot 
broadcasts, and the uses to which radio 
has been adapted. Outlines in a general 
way the nature of Federal regulation of 
the industry. 


MASTER SPECIFICATIONS FOR RE- 


CONDITIONING, prepared by Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. 1940, pp. 
226. Address: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 30 cents. A 
technical bulletin containing detailed 
specifications for a wide variety of ma- 
terials and operations involved in the 
repair, rehabilitation, rebuilding, enlarge- 
ment, and demolition of dwellings of 
different types. 


TRADE PRACTICE RULES FOR THE 


HOSIERY INDUSTRY. 

Address: Federal Trade 
Washington, D. C. Free. 
number of 


1941, pp. 22. 
Commission, 

Contains a 
regulations regarding the 
labeling and sale of hosiery, of interest to 
consumers. 


STANDARD SIZES FOR CHILDREN’S 


CLOTHES. 1941, pp. 19, mimeo. Ad- 
dress: Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. Free. A primer for consumers and 
manufacturers describing the need of 
standard sizes for children’s clothes. De- 
scribes a project which has been carried 
on by the Bureau of Home Economics, 
Work Projects Administration, and the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council for 
the determination of adequate standards 
through the actual measurement of over 
147,000 boys and girls. 
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CONSUMERS’ GUIDE 


THIS ARMFUL of nutrients, tucked 
away in cans of evaporated milk, is on 
its way to a lunch for school children, 
sent there by the Surplus Marketing Ad- 


ministration. Some day, maybe, evapo- 
rated milk cans will hold even more 
milk nutrients than they now hold 
because of the work scientists in the 


Department of Agriculture have done. 


Bureau of Dairy Industry with the Bureau 
of Home Economics so that dry skim milk 
could be distributed to families on relief. 
Now industry and trade have the job of see- 
ing that more dry skim milk reaches retail 
stores where low-income consumers can buy 
it in convenient sized packages. 


YOUNG CONSUMERS ARE ON THE VERGE OF 
being ensnared by delicious fruit flavors into 
drinking more fluid skim milk. Department 
of Agriculture research workers recently con- 
ducted a taste test among 55 school children. 
The children were offered, without com- 
ments, their choice of a number of milk 
drinks, some sweetened, some flavored with 
fruit juices. After checking which flavors 
were selected by the children, and how much 
they left in their glasses and bottles, the 
workers discovered that children can be in- 
duced to drink much more milk if the milk is 
flavored with berry juices, with cherry juice, 
or with other fruit juices. Maybe, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture workers say, skim milk 
flavored with fruit juices is one way to get 
more consumers to drink it and more dairies 
to sell it. Of course, if fruit-flavored skim 
milk is to catch on, it must sell at a substan- 
tial reduction in price over fluid whole milk. 


THEN THERE'S SOMETHING CALLED DOUBLE- 
solids milk. Actually double-solids milk is 
concentrated milk that hasn’t been sterilized. 
The double-solids milk is pasteurized whole 
milk that has been concentrated to twice the 
milk-solid content of usual milk. Double- 
solids milk tastes like any other fluid milk, 
only richer. So far, it has been sold to con- 
sumers in only one city. It is widely dis- 
tributed to bakeries and other large commer- 
cial users of milk. 

The advantage of double-solids milk is 
that its use could reduce distribution costs 
for a given amount of milk nutrients con- 
siderably. Consumers who have looked at 
the “milk spread,” the difference between 
what farmers get for their milk and what 
consumers pay for it, think that such a sav- 
ing would increase the ability of low-income 
consumers to use milk. 


NUTRITION EXPERTS MAKING SURVEYS IN 
Defense industries have blanched slightly at 
the lunches of some Defense workers—a hot 
dog and a bottle of pop. Men cannot do 
strenuous exacting work on meals like that. 
The answer, they say, is a dining hall where 
balanced hot lunches are served at a low 
price. Then, they add, there should be some 
place in the factory where men can buy a 
mid-morning or mid-afternoon glass of milk. 

Automatic milk dispensers are being in- 


stalled in many factories; machines that de- 
liver a bottle of milk when you insert a coin 
in them. They are refrigerated, they take up 
little space, and a surprising number of work- 
ers begin to drink milk. Soda pop has been 
sold like that for a long time, and the ex- 
tension of the idea to milk is rather obvious. 
Consumers might get an idea from the auto- 
matic dispensers. Dispensers installed in 
apartment houses, or on housing projects 
might make possible milk that costs much 
less than bottles delivered on doorsteps. A 
dispenser might automatically become a 
cheap milk station. 


STILL NEBULOUS BUT CERTAIN TO COME 
some time is a method for dehydrating milk 
so that the milk powder can be reconstituted 
into milk that tastes just like fresh whole 
milk, or a method by which the flavor and 
taste of whole milk are not lost in canning 
and sterilization. Research men are mulling 
over the meaning of quick-freezing to the 
milk industry. 
ing on ways to combine skim milk with 
waste agricultural products like cull pota- 
toes or low-grade apples into delectable food 
products. 
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Other researchers are work- 


racking their brains for ways to get more 
milk for themselves. 

People with a mind and a will, and the 
freedom for the 2 to work, move forward. 


EVERY MILK product should get an A-1 priority at everybody’s meals, and it 


doesn’t always have to be fluid milk. 


For people with little to spend there 


might be dry skim milk, but little of it is put into packages of convenient size 


for consumers. 


These packages, developed by scientists in the Department of 


Agriculture, confound the claim that no suitable low-cost wrapper can be 


developed. 
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